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No turning back 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1961-1963: Volume III, Vietnam, January- 
August 1963; Volume IV, Vietnam, August-December 1963. Edited by John Glennon 
and others. Department of State Publications through the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC; 706pages and 793 pages; $27 ($30foreignpostpaid) and $30 ($37.50) 


D ID President Kennedy— as Oliver 
Stone contends in his controversial 
film “JFK”— plan to get out ofVietnam at an 
early date? This superb new two-volume 
documentary collection makes the answer 
clear; and it is no. 

The documents involved, long classi- 
fied, come from the John F. Kennedy Li- 
brary, the State Department, the National 
Security Council, the Defence De- 
partment (including records of the 
^Jriint Chiefs of Staff and of Robert 
McNamara, then defence secretaiy) 
and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

A small number of required deletions 
are carefully noted in the text. The 
editors, the preface states, “are confi- 
dent that they have had complete ac- 
cess to all presidential written 
records bearing on Vietnam”. 

What those show, in detail, is how 
Kennedy and his top aides, increas- 
ingly vexed and frustrated, struggled 
with a steadily deteriorating political 
and military situation. Despite its op- 
timistic pronouncements, the ad- 
ministration was often both poorly 
informed and drifting. The dispatch 
of the Green Berets as a counter-in- 
surgency force was largely a public-re- 
lations exercise. 

America’s problems reached a cli- 
max on November 1st 1963 when its 
protege in South Vietnam, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, was overthrown and mur- 
dered by the South Vietnamese army. 

This shocked Kennedy, yet five days 
later he wrote to Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge in Saigon that “Your own 
leadership in pulling together and directing 
the whole American operation in South 
Vietnam in recent months has been of great- 
est importance, and you should know that 
this achievement is recognised here 
throughout the government.” 

All through that difficult year, there is no 
evidence whatever of an “independent” 
cia policy, at odds with the president’s, that 
might have served as the basis for an assas- 


sination conspiracy. Both before and after 
the coup, the president had no discernible 
plans for a substantial withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces from Vietnam, then estimated at 
about 16,000. To be sure, on October 11th 
1963 he signed a memorandum declaring 
that “no formal announcement should be 
made of the implementation of plans to 
withdraw 1,000 us military personnel by 


the end of 1963.” But that, as the record 
shows, was as far as the president was pre- 
pared to go. 

If Kennedy was in the process of chang- 
ing his mind about Vietnam, the State De- 
partment volumes contain no indication of 
it. On the contrary, on October 23rd, for in- 
stance, he sent this message to Diem on the 
occasion of the National Holiday of 
Vietnam: 

I wish once again to express the admiration 


of the American people for the unfailing cour- 
age of the South Vietnamese people in their vaL" 
iant struggle against the continuing efforts of 
communism to undermine and destroy Viet- 
namese independence. The United States of 
America has confidence in the future of the Re- 
public of Vietnam, in its ability both to over- 
come the present communist threat to their in- 
dependence, and to determine their own 
destiny. 

After the anti-Diem coup, James Reston and 
the New York Times continued to press for 
negotiations with North Vietnam that 
would lead to the unification and neutral- 
isation of the whole country. In public and 
private, senior State and White House offi- 
cials rejected such suggestions, basing them- 
selves specifically on the president’s own 
words. 

Foreign critics of America’s policy re- 
ceived the same treatment. On November 
5th, Charles Bohlen, the American ambassa- 
dor in Paris, told a hostile President 
De Gaulle “that we would have been 
perfectly willing to live with a di- 
vided Vietnam but that the commu- 
nists were the ones who had started 
the current war and that it was either 
a question of helping Vietnam resist 
these attacks or letting the entire 
country go communist.” De Gaulle 
was unpersuaded. 

On November 13th Michael For- 
restal, then a senior member of the 
National Security Council staff, gave 
the same line to the New York Times, 
which had not ceased to run nettle- 
some news stories and editorial com- 
ments. Forrestal told Robert Kleiman 
that “it would be folly ... at the 
present time” to pursue “a negoti- 
ated settlement . . . between North 
and South Vietnam”. Responsible 
South Vietnamese “would view the 
prospects of a new Geneva Confer- 
ence as ... a complete sell-out by the 
us.” “I referred”, Forrestal con- 
cluded, “to the president’s state- 
ments indicating that the us was pre- 
pared to withdraw its presence from 
South Vietnam as soon as Hanoi 
ceased its interference in the South or as 
soon as the South was able to handle the 
problem on its own.” 

The following day Kennedy himself re- 
stated American policy at a White House 
press conference: 

Now, that is our object, to bring Americans 
home, permit the South Vietnamese to main- 
tain themselves as a free and independent 
country, and permit democratic forces within 
the country to operate— which they can, of 
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course, much more freely when the assault 
from the inside, and which is manipulated 
from the north, is ended. 

A few days later, Kenndy embarked on his 
fetal trip to Dallas. And Vietnam became 
Lyndon Johnson’s war. 
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